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occupies the uppermost corner of the divan.    It is an

archbishop, one who never fails in his visits of pastoral-
inquiry to the fat lambs of his flock, and of these the
wealthy Dimitri is one. The muffled archiepiscopal
head slightly inclines in acknowledgment of our salute.
Dimitri himself is a middle-aged man, rather thin,
sallow, with brown eyes, brown hair, close-shaven face,
and an intelligent and pleasing expression of features.
Near him, in brisk conversation, are seated (for why
should not our fancy people the room no less than
construct if?) two other Greeks, merchants also and
natives-born of the place; a third, worse dressed, thin,
and hungry-looking, is at a distance; his clothes and
appearance announce him for one come from a distance ;
in fact he is a volunteer-patriot, or brigand, just
returned from a visit to Crete.

We take our places" next the master of the house,
the other Greeks politely exchanging their seats on
the divan for the rickety chairs; the Archbishop, of
course, remains immoveable. The customary compli-
ments are exchanged; and cigarettes, less expensive
than the wasteful Turkish chibouk, or the Persian
nargheelah, are passed round, or perhaps omitted. A
little later one of the females of the house, wife it may
be or daughter, will appear, a smile of unmeaning
generality on her face, and in her hands a silver tray
with sweetmeats; of which every one takes an infini-
tesimal portion. Perhaps another lady, a sister-in-law
or the like, comes in at the same time, with the same
general smile, the same approach to prettiness, and the
same want of grace; but as the ladies only talk modern
Greek, of which language our party may be supposed
ignorant, their stay is not long. Coffee may or may
not be served; it is not ' de rigueurj as among Turks
or Arabs.

Conversation opens;   and the first question put by